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Rural-Urban Relations in the Chicago Dairy District 


-Foreworp 


About a year ago an opportunity was presented to this 
Department to participate in a study of a more or less 
typical phase of rural-urban conflict. The project, initi- 
ated by the Commission on the Church and Industry of 
the Chicago Church Federation, was a study of economic 
relationships existing between the dairy farmers in the 
Chicago “milk shed” and the milk distributors, the dairy 
employes (milk-wagon drivers) of Chicago and the 
municipality itself. Attention was focused on the ethical 
aspects of these relationships. 


gro. the completion of the study a conference was 
id, October 20-30, in the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
called by the Commission on the Church and Industry of 
the Chicago Church Federation, at which the findings of 
the study were presented. 

There were invited to this public conference all minis- 
ters in Chicago-and vicinity, representatives of the Pure 
Milk Association (a farmers’ cooperative), the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Union, the Chicago Department of Health 
and the retail milk distributors. | About 200 persons 
attended. The retail milk distributors declined the invi- 
tation to participate in the conference and did not send a 
representative to discuss the research reports. 

In addition to the study above referred to, a brief re- 
port was made by Carl Romig Hutchinson, of the Depart- 
ment of Social Ethics of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary upon The Religon of 200 Farmers in McHenry 
County, Illinois. This is available in mimeograph form 
from Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 University 
Avenue, Chicago. 

The dairy district study was presented by Benson Y. 
Landis, associate secretary of the Federal Council’s De- 
partment of Research and Education. Dr. Landis had 
tepresented the Federal Council in the study, working un- 
der the supervision of the Rural Committee of the. Re- 
search Department. The main findings and conclusions 
of the report as presented at the Chicago conference are 
published in this issue, in order to make them available 
to students of rural-urban conflict in the United States. 
The paper was discussed by Don Geyer, field representa- 
tive of the Pure Milk Association, and Robert G. Fritchie, 

ident of the Chicago Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union. 

he whole issue was dramatized in a play given at one 
of the conference sessions by the Seminary Players, en- 
titled “Milk.” It was written by Marguerite H..Bro, and 
presented under the direction of Professor Fred Eastman 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary who is the director 
of the Seminary Players. 


The following day 30 persons made a field trip into the 
dairy district. The conference closed that evening with 
a discussion of “A Positive Program for the Church in 
the Rural-Urban Conflict.” Arthur E. Holt, James Mul- 
lenbach, James Myers and Benson Y. Landis participated 
in the discussions. 

For actions of the conference see page 8. 


The report upon Rural-Urban Relations in the Chicago 


. Dairy District is as follows: 


ORIGIN OF THE PROJECT 


This report presents an analysis of a serious conflict of 
long standing between the dairymen in the Chicago “milk 
shed,” and the milk-distributing agencies and consumers 
of milk in the city. It is a frank expression of the find- 
ings and conclusions of representatives of the churches 
with reference to an acute controversy. 

This study was made because a group of rural minis- 
ters, mainly student pastors, and certain city pastors 
identified with the Chicago Church Federation expressed 
a need for interpretation of a situation which has dis- 
rupted social life in many rural communities in northern 
Illinois. “Things have been humming” in recent years 
among the dairymen who supply Chicago’s milk. Con- 
troversy has raged, about which facts were not available 
for pastors and other community leaders, and this report 
is an attempt at meeting the need for information. 

The situation around Chicago is an example of rural- 
urban conflict, which is now widely extended not only in 
the United States but in all parts of the world, and which 
appears to be becoming as much a problem for those 
interested in promoting Christian fellowship as the better 
known labor-capital conflict. The Chicago situation is 
unusually instructive because it brings into a common 
picture organized farmers, labor, distributors and the con- 
sumer. Persons: interested in social justice are now 
compelled to think in terms of a four-party controversy. 

This study was begun by the Commission on the Church 
and Industry of the Chi Church Federation, which 
early requested the cooperation of the Department of Re- 
search and Education of the Federal Council of Churches. 
The Department responded with assistance through its 
Rural Committee. The directors of the study were Arthur 
E. Holt, chairman of the Commission on Church and 
Industry of the Chicago Church Federation, and Benson Y. 
Landis, associate secretary of the Department of Research 
and Education and secretary of its Rural Committee. For 
the organization of the material and the drafting of the 
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report Dr. Landis had the major responsibility. Carl Romig 
Hutchinson, of the faculty of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary gathered most of the data. 

The members of the Commission on the Church and 
Industry of the Chicago Church Federation are: 


Arthur E. Holt, chairman. 
Jean Kennedy, secretary. 


Ernest A. Bell 
Charles A. Gilkey 
Hershel H. Griffin 
Albert O. Hierpe 
Mrs. G. M. Mathes 
James Mullenbach 
Albert W. Palmer 
Mildred Rogers 
Clara Wetzel 

W. B. Waltmire 


The members of the Rural Committee of the Federal 
Council’s Department of Research and Education are: 


Edmund de S. Brunner, chairman. 
Benson Y. Landis, secretary. 
Ralph S. Adams 

Anna M. Clark 

Malcolm Dana 

M. A. Dawber 

Edwin L. Earp 

H. W. Foreman 

C. J. Galpin 

Henry Israel 

E. C. Lindeman 

H. N. Morse 


THE STAKE OF THE CHURCHES 


Recent discussion of the propriety of participation by 
the churches in the solution of social and economic prob- 
lems makes it desirable to state briefly the reasons why such 
a study as the one here presented should be undertaken 
under church auspices. 

First, the churches exist for the purpose of securing a 
“more abundant life” for men, women and children. It 
should be perfectly obvious that any effort in that direction 
is severely conditioned by the physical well being of the 
people whose lives we would spiritually enrich. If “daily 
bread” is a legitimate subject for spiritual concern, daily 
milk is not less so. If we fail to interest ourselves in their 
material well being we shall be in the position of the man 
whose example is warned against in scripture,-who said to 
his brethren, “Be ye warmed and fed,” but bestirred him- 
self no further. 

Secondly, the churches themselves, as institutions, are 
directly involved in any serious economic conflict. There 
have been cases where the ministry of religion has been 
made almost impossible because of the disruptive effect of 
economic or industrial strife. It cannot be truthfully said 
that in interesting themselves in such social issues the 
churches are not attending strictly to their own affairs. 

Thirdly, the churches consider it their business not only 
to minister to individuals, but to promote the Kingdom of 
God in the world. That means to build fellowship and 
brotherhood, to put goodwill in the place of hatred, coop- 
eration in the place of destructive conflict. Industrial strife 
‘ and economic injustice are as much a challenge to religion 
as is any other form of irreligion or immorality. 

Many Christians are coming to feel that the supreme 
test of the Christian church is not the number of adherents 
it-can enroll under its banner.but its ability to transform 
and refashion the world in accord with its ideals. 


[2] 


METHOD AND ScoPE oF THE STUDY 


This has not been an exhaustive, first hand investigation, 
but rather, for the most part, an assembly and interpr 
tion of data already gathered. Considerable informat 
has been secured at first hand, however, through interviews 
with large numbers of farmers, farm organization leaders 
and leaders of various city agencies. Furthermore, the in- 
quiry was not primarily economic, though we have ex- 
amined many economic data. It was made chiefly for the 
purpose of revealing the ethical questions involved. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE CONTROVERSIES 


Controversies in the dairy district during recent years 
have revolved around two issues: (1) The question of 
standards required of milk producers by the Health Depart- 
ment of Chicago, including the compulsory “tuberculin 
testing” of cattle effective since April 1, 1926. (2) The 
question of bargaining, involving recognition of the re- 
cently organized Pure Milk Association, and methods of 
determining the prices paid by dealers to farmers. There 
is a long history behind the controversies of 1926-28, 
however, and we shall briefly indicate some factors in the 
background and some of the processes involved in pro- 
ducing and distributing Chicago’s milk. 

A bitter social conflict has been going on for a long time 
and has on numerous ‘occasions manifested itself in vio- 
lence. The situation around Chicago is apparently much 
more serious than that prevailing in most metropolitan 
areas—though it must be recognized that a measure of so- 
cial conflict is present whenever economic groups en 
in bargaining. 

During the pre-war period there were numerous at- 
tempts of dairymen to organize. As early as 1887, there 
was a Milk Shippers’ Union, which, however, soon failed. 
In 1896, there was agitation in the city of Chicago concern- 
ing the setting up of standards that would prevent the 
marketing of milk from cattle infected with tuberculosis. 
In 1909, there was organized the Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, which soon acquired power. It called a strike in April, 
1916, and its demands were granted. This victory gave the 
Association new prestige among dairymen who began to 
join it in large numbers. 

The war period, 1917-18, was marked by an extensive 
milk strike, by controversies over the degree of control 
possessed by the Federal Food Administration, by the 
activities of a commission empowered to regulate prices 
and bargaining, and by the maintenance of great power 
by organized dairymen. 

The post-war period is characterized by loss of bargain- 
ing power on the part of milk producers, a disintegration 
of their organizations and general dissatisfaction in the 
dairy farm areas. Within the past two years there has 
arisen a new cooperative among dairymen, known as the 
Pure Milk Association. Among its purposes is coopera- 
tion in maintaining the health standards required by the 
city. Quite recently it has been engaged in a serious con- 
trovery with city dealers over recognition and the estab- 
lishing of a “bargaining table.” 


THE Process oF PropucinGc AND DistRrBuTING MILK 


It is estimated that 100,000 persons are engaged in © 
various processes incident to supplying milk to the inhabr- 
tants of Chicago. Chicago consumes about a pint of milk 
per person per day. The milk comes from 300,000 cows 
on 35,000 dairy farms in six states. ' ; 
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There are now about 170 retail milk distributors or 
dealers, though two do a majority of the business and six 
more’ than three-fourths of it. Most of Chicago’s 
comes from within 50 to 70 miles of the city, being 
taken by the farmer to the country plant from which it is 
transported by rail to the city plant; some is trucked di- 
rectly from dairy farm to city plant, while a portion comes 
from more remote areas in the new glass lined tank cars 
operated by railroads. The tank car is an invention which 
enables dealers to secure milk from great distances. 


The chief factors in the process of producing and mar- 
keting the city’s milk are as follows: 


(1) The dairy farm—a cooperative enterprise of men, 
women, children and cows. 


(2) The country plant, usually owned by the city deal- 
er, for assembling, weighing, cooling and testing, and pre- 
paring the milk for shipment to the city plant. 


(3) The city dealer or distributor. In the city, milk 
is pasteurized, bottled and prepared for delivery. 


(4) The employes of dealers, who are mainly in the 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union and the Dairy Employes’ 
Union. The attainment by these unions of favorable 
working conditions and comparatively high wage rates is 
one of the phenomena of American trade unionism. 


(5) The consumers, who are everybody in Chicago, a 
large, heterogeneous body, for the most part without 
knowledge of the situation, and not expressing themselves 

any organized way. 


The principal grievances alleged by the dairy farmers 
are stated in the following section. 


CoMPLAINTS RELATING TO PRICE AND BARGAINING 


1. That a few large city dealers practically control re- 
tail distribution of milk and dictate the prices which are 
paid by dealers to dairymen. 


There are two formal associations of retail milk distribu- 
tors in Chicago. One represents the two largest distribu- 
tors, the other a group of comparatively small businesses. 
A few individuals representing the larger dealers confer 
informally from time to time as to the prices which they 
shall pay producers. The other dealers usually follow the 
lead of the larger distributors in regard to prices paid to 
farmers. Prices as agreed upon by these individuals are 
of course determined with regard to the factors in the milk 
market. 


Since January 1, 1923, there have only been slight varia- 
tions in the basic prices paid by dealers to producers for 


milk. January prices for the past six years have been as 
follows : 


Prices Per Hundred Pounds of Milk With 
3.5 Per Cent Butterfat 


January 
8 2.50" 
2.50 


ws the first few months of 1926, $2.75 per hundred for T.B. Tested 
1 
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June prices for six years have been as follows: 


Prices Per Hundred Pounds of Milk With 
3.5 Per Cent Butterfat 


June 

2.30 
2.30 
2.40 
2.40? 
2.40 


These figures indicate that the January price has been 
fairly stable for six years; and that the June price has 
been stable for three years, the figure for this period being 
slightly higher than that for the previous three years. 

We consulted with several economists in regard to the 
chief factors which influence prices in the Chicago milk 
market, particularly specialists in dairy marketing in the 
Illinois College of Agriculture. One of these specialists 
summed up the situation in the Chicago area by saying that 
the huge supply of milk within a radius of a few hundred 
miles ot Chicago was the chief factor in determining prices. 
We also have the testimony of an official of the Borden 
Farm Products Company of Illinois that there is within 
two hundred miles of Chicago about five times as much 
milk as the city consumes. This huge surplus is always 


- a depressing factor in the market. 


[3] 


2. That the city dealers have refused to recognize any 
group of producers for the purpose of negotiating prices. 


Since the decline of organizations among dairymen 
which flourished during the war and post-war period, there 
has been no “collective bargaining” by dairymen with the 
Chicago milk dealers. The retailers of milk purchase their 
supplies from farmers as individuals. 

We have examined the membership contracts between 
individual farmers and the Pure Milk Association. One 
clause in the agreement states that “the member expressly 
agrees to cooperate with the milk distributors and consum- 
ers of milk, through their health officers, by producing milk 
of the highest quality in accordance with ordinances, rules 
and regulations now in effect or to be enacted during the life 
of this agreement.” Another section reads: “The member 
warrants that his cows are tuberculin tested and are under 
state and federal supervision. The member further agrees 
that he will continue to keep his cows under state and 
federal supervision. Any violation of this paragraph shall 
make this agreement null and void.” By the terms of the 
agreement the member makes the Association “his sole and 
exclusive agent for the purpose of handling or marketing” 
his milk. 

During its existence, the Pure Milk Association has re- 
ceived advice and assistance from the Illinois Agricultural 
Association (the State Farm Bureau), particularly through 
its department of dairy marketing. It may be said to have 
the approval of the dairy marketing department of the 
Farm Bureau. A. J. Glover, of Hoard’s Dairyman, who 
has had wide experience with cooperative milk marketing 
in the United States, writes as follows about the organiza- 
tion:* “The Pure Milk Association of Chicago . . . 


2? Beginning March, 1927, a new method of paying was introduced. The 
price of $2.40 for June, 1927, was paid for all milk, up to the average of 
the individual for a fixed iod. If he delivers a surplus above this 
average, he is paid a Seutgianpetee” for this milk, which is lower than 
the “‘base-average” price given above. This is a met now in use in 
numerous milk ma and has been introduced for the purpose of stabil- 
izing the volume of mi 


* Pure Milk, Chicago, May, 1927, p. 2. 
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is making progress, and when producers in the Chicago 
territory once understand its purpose and object, we are 
confident they will join it in large numbers and it will ulti- 
mately become the kind of an organization they need to 
market their milk upon a proper basis. . . . This organi- 
zation . . . should mean better prices to the producers, a 
better milk supply for Chicago, and a better service to the 
dealers,” 

Certain students of the Chicago situation have declared 
that the setting up of machinery for collective bargaining 
between producers and dealers would be highly desirable. 
These persons are interested in trying the principle of vol- 


untary cooperation in the relations between dealers and 
producers. 


3. That milk drivers and dairy employes have relatively 
too much control and compensation. 

The employes of city dealers, banded together in two 
local unions, have through group effort and skilful lead- 
ership raised their wages and standards of living, and 
negotiated for successive improvements in working condi- 
tions. Organized twenty-six years ago, the Milk Wagon 
Drivers’ Union has achieved a reduction of working hours 
and a steady increase in wages, until today this group is 
probably working for wages and under conditions which 
compare with the best for skilled, unionized workmen, The 
minimum weekly wage rate for “route salesmen” is now 
$50, plus commissions. Perhaps the most fortunate group 
in the industry is this group of “route salesmen” who de- 
liver the milk to the doors of several millions in the metro- 
politan area. They have demonstrated what associated 
effort can accomplish in raising standards. The more re- 
cently organized dairy employes’ union, comprising other 
workers than those in the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, 
has also consistently been able to secure higher wages and 
improved working conditions. 


Wage rates of milk drivers and dairy employes are 
higher than the union rates prevailing in any other city. 
The dissertation of Sterling W. Rigg in Northwestern 
University also reveals that up to 1923 the milk drivers 
had a higher wage rate than that of any other craft among 
the teamsters’ unions of Chicago. Their wages are, of 
course, considerably higher than those prevailing in cities 
where dairy employes are not unionized. In this connec- 
tion it must be remembered that rents and living costs are 
generally higher in the larger cities, and Chicago is the 
second largest city in the country. 

Comparisons of earnings of city workmen with those of 
farmers are difficult to make, because studies are usually 
not comparable. Wage rates per hour for all unionized 
teamsters, according to Mr. Riggs, increased from 28.3 
cents in 1913 to 69.4 cents in 1923, or 245 per cent, and 
average hours per day declined from 10.2 in 1913 to 8.9 
in 1923. On the other hand, the cost of living in the 
United States increased only 73.2 per cent during this 
period. Thus wage rates increased 171.8 per cent more 
than the cost of living. But increases in hourly wage rates 
are not necessarily representative of increases in earnings, 
because weekly and yearly earnings are not obtainable 
without definite information about the opportunity to 
work. However, since 1923, increases in wages have been 
granted the milk drivers and the other dairy employes. 

The dairymen in the Chicago milk shed have made great 
strides in efficient production, though they have not dealt so 
successfully with their marketing problem. This has meant 


* Information from an official of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America. 
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during recent years a low return for labor and management. 
The College of Agriculture of the University of Illinois 
reports annually upon the earnings of farmers locatedg 
Du Page, McHenry, Kane, Cook and Lake Counties. % 
1927, 60 farm operators had an average return of $708 to 
pay for their labor, management and risk. In addition to 
the above earnings, each family secured from the farm cer- 
tain items of produce amounting roughly to $440 a year. 
In these studies allowance is made for interest upon the 
farmers’ own investment at 5 per cent. The investment in 
the farm residence and the expense for upkeep on it were 
not included in these accounts, but neither was the use of 
the residence considered as income from the farm. It ap- 
pears that the 60 dairy farmers who keep detailed accounts 
under the supervision of the University, average in finan- 
cial return slightly better than is usual in their areas. 
This means that the 60 farmers keeping accounts, had 
available as net income an equivalent of about $1150. If 
the rental of the house were included, the net income would 
probably be the equivalent of about $1350 per year. This 
means about $26 a week, partly in cash, for labor, manage- 
ment and risk and partly in food, fuel and use of residence. 

It seems evident that dairymen are on the whole a neg- 
lected group among those engaged in the process of sup- 
plying Chicago with milk. Farmers in this area have ex- 
perienced the generally unfavorable conditions which now 
affect agriculture everywhere in the United States. How- 
ever, it must not be assumed that the present unfavorable 
position of dairymen is wholly due to the absence of con- 
sideration by the city or factors beyond the control of 
individual dairymen. It is the opinion of experts in far 
management that farmers have frequently failed to =) 
scientific feeding, and that they have often failed to raise 
sufficient proportion of their own cows. It is certainly evi- 
dent that farmers have in large numbers assumed a non- 
cooperative attitude toward those interested in improving 
the health standards of the city. They have also failed 
voluntarily to adopt standards of production which would 
give the best protection to the city’s small children against 
the peril of tuberculosis. 


4. That the “spread” between the price paid by dealers 
to dairymen and the price they receive from consumers is 
too great. 


H. A. Ross’s studies for the University of Illinois show 
the trend of the relation of farmers’ and consumers’ prices 
up to the year 1924." “For many years the wholesale 
price to the producers amounted to about 40 per cent of 
the retail price. From 1917 to 1920, wholesale prices rose 
more rapidly than retail prices so that the producers re- 
ceived about half the consumer’s dollar. For the next two 
years, however, wholesale prices declined much more than 
retail prices and the farmer’s share fell to about a third. 
Higher prices during 1923 and 1924 have brought back the 
ratio of earlier years.” 

In May, 1928, the price received by farmers was about 
37 per cent of the prevailing consumers’ price for bottled 
milk. The consumer then paid 14 cents a quart for milk, 
for which the farmer received 5.2 cents. This indicates 
that the farmers’ portion of the consumers’ dollar is less 
than it was during the pre-war period and up to 1920, and 
more than it was during the poor years of 1921 and 1922, 
which were very unfavorable years for agriculture ever, 
where in the United States. &) 


It is pertinent to recall here that the milk commission 


rte Vartan Milk in the Chicago Dairy District, by H. A. Ross, 
Urbana, Illinois, No. 269, June, 1925, 461. 
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which functioned in Chicago by appointment of the Federal 
Food Administrator suggested so lesnaien, 1918, a price to 
eae of $2.45 per hundred pounds, about what is 

g paid now, but a retail price of 12 cents per quart, or 
2 cents less than the prevailing price in the summer of 
1928. Though this recommendation of the milk commis- 
sion never went into effect, it is nevertheless significant 
that the “spread” suggested by the commission as fair dur- 
ing the war period was not as great as it has been during 
the past few years. 

Frank Ridgeway made an analysis of business reports of 
three large milk companies early in 1926, when milk was 
selling to the consumer at 14 cents, the same as in the sum- 
mer of 1928, and pints were selling at 8 cents.* The 
reports for the first two companies were on the basis of 
sales by quarts only, for the year March 1, 1925, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1926, and read as follows: 


Bottles, cases, cans, 

$ .1399 

Country plant costs .0070 
Truck to branch stations................ .0020 
Delivery to customers .................. .0520 

$ .1400 


The report of the third company covers sales by both 
quarts and pints, which brought an average return of 14.28 
cents per quart. These figures are as follows: 


untry plant expense .................. 0 
Processing 0073 
Delivery and selling costs............... .0631 

$ .1428 


It is obvious that these computations of costs are not 
on a comparable basis. 

It will be seen from these reports that in the case of the 
second and third companies, the delivery and selling costs 
were equal to or greater than the price paid to the farmer 
for production. The profits of the three companies range 
from 3% to 4-9/10 mills per quart. We are informed 
by the secretary of the International Association of Milk 
Dealers that the usual profit of milk dealers in the larger 
cities is about three to five mills per quart. 


We consulted Moody's Manual of Investments (New 
York, 1927) for available information about the financial 
status of the six largest milk distributors in Chicago. This 
is a standard source for ratings of securities, but it also 
includes such financial statements as are furnished by cor- 
porations. The largest distributor of milk in Chicago fur- 
nished no information at all. The report of the second 

est distributor is merged with that of other companies 
ther states and no analysis of its financial position 
could be made. Two other companies among the six larg- 
est furnished only meager information, so little that no 


* Chicago Sunday Tribune, April 25, 1926, Part 3, p. 8. 
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rating of their securities could be made in the Manual. This 
apparently indicates that the largest milk companies are 
what is generally known in financial circles as “closed 
corporations” ; i.e., their financial statements are not made 
public. 

It is generally acknowledged that the high delivery costs 
are partly the result of unnecessary duplication of routes, 
due to the fact that there are so many dealers. There is no 
accurate information upon the extent of this duplication. 
The studies made by Dr. H. E. Erdman indicated that a 
considerable duplication was at one time eliminated in the 
city of Rochester by a reorganization of the milk busi- 
ness. 

Because of prevailing conditions, the Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation is urging that an impartial economist should study 
the Chicago milk market and act, if necessary, as an arbi- 
trator in negotiations in regard to price between organized 
dairymen and the dealers. This has only recently become 
an issue, as a result of its advocacy by officers of the Pure 
Milk Association. The proposition has not been formu- 
lated in very thorough fashion. It is not indicated how the 
arbitrator is to be paid or maintained. The answer of the 
officers of the distributors to the proposal has apparently 
been that an impartial economist or an arbitrator is “not 
necessary.” 

This suggestion of the Pure Milk Association undoubt- 
edly is aimed at the establishment of greater control over 
the present relations among “the groups in the picture.” 


’ There has been considerable experience in Eastern mar- 


kets in the use of arbitration in times of crisis or of critical 
negotiations. In the Philadelphia area, Dr. Clyde King of 
the University of Pennsylvania acts as arbitrator in case 
there is a disagreement between the Interstate Dairymen’s 
Association and the Philadelphia Milk Dealers Associa- 
tion. Dr. King has also served as arbitrator in the Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh markets. 


CoMPLAINTS RELATING TO THE HEALTH STANDARDS OF 
CHICAGO 


1. That pasteurization of milk is sufficient protection 
for the city against bovine tuberculosis, and that the tuber- 
culin test of cattle is therefore unnecessary. 

Most large cities at the present time depend upon pas- 
teurization for protection against the of bovine 
tuberculosis in milk. The 1928 canvass by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, made available to us in a letter dated May 23, 
1928, revealed, however, that 1550 cities and towns have 
ordinances requiring the tuberculin testing of cattle fur- 
nishing milk for consumption. The large cities included 
in this total were Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Louis- 
ville. Fifty-five of these 1550 cities required milk to be 
both pasteurized and from tuberculin tested cattle. Five 
hundred fifty other cities have a tuberculin test ordinance, 
but pasteurization may be done as an alternative. 

It is the opinion of engineers and public officials that 
pasteurization, when properly done, is effective in protect- 
ing a city’s milk from bovine tuberculosis germs. The 
difficulty is that pasteurization is frequently not properly 
done. Certain types of equipment, once thought effective, 
are now found by sanitary engineers to be unreliable. The 
process of pasteurization requires the heating of milk to 
142 or 145 degrees Fahrenheit and holding it at that tem- 
perature for thirty minutes. There are human factors in 
the process which it is difficult to control. 


7H. E. Erdman, The Marketing of Whole Milk, New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1921. 
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It was considerations such as have just been enumerated 
that have moved boards of health and health officers to 
recommend to city councils the adoption of ordinances 
requiring both tuberculin testing and pasteurizing in order 
to have the most complete protection against disease, par- 
ticularly against bovine tuberculosis. But advisors of farm- 
ers throughout the country appear to be unanimous in 
urging farmers to have their cattle tuberculin tesied for 
two other important reasons: (1) It has been found un- 
mistakably that it pays in dollars and cents to produce 
milk from healthy cattle. Cattle free from tuberculosis 
live longer and produce more heavily. (2) It is desirable 
to have cattle tested in order to protect the children in the 
farmer’s own family and others in rural communities who 
drink milk. 

2. That the tuberculin test of cattle is unreliable and 
consequently results in injustice to dairymen. 

There are three methods of detecting tuberculosis in cat- 
tle, all regarded as reliable by veterinarians. The whole 
question of the detection, control and eradication of tuber- 
culosis in livestock is dealt with in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1069, issued November, 1919, and revised December, 1926, 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. This 
bulletin was written by John A. Kiernan and Alexander 
E. Wright. “The tuberculin test—the means of detecting 
tuberculosis—was devised in 1890 by the eminent scientist, 
Dr. Robert Koch. Thus the test has been known for more 
than a quarter of a century. The facts regarding it... 
are based upon long experience and results verified many 
times.” 

The prevalence of the disease in the Chicago dairy dis- 
trict is partly due to the fact that Illinois lagged behind 
neighboring states in tuberculosis eradication work and 
diseased cattle were sold in large quantities in the region. 
Northern Illinois has been a “dumping ground” for dis- 
eased cattle marketed by unscrupulous dealers. The inci- 
dents in this connection make a chapter in the long story 
of the exploitation of the farmer. It has been known for a 
long time by Department of Agricultural officials that a 
large proportion of the cattle in northern Illinois were in- 
fected with disease. 

Bovine tuberculosis is a deceptive disease. Even the 
most experienced veterinarian cannot detect it without 
giving the tests. It thus spreads without any sign visible 
to the owner of cattle. It spreads rapidly and frequently 
in unsuspected ways. By following practices thought to 
be perfectly harmless, farmers or their families have in- 
fected their herds. 

Tuberculin tests must be given by trained veterinarians. 
Those in the employ of the state and the federal govern- 
ment are persons of experience. The tests are not abso- 
lutely perfect. There are marginal cases, upon which 


judgment is difficult and the veterinarians sometimes err. 


But the difficult cases are negligible in numbers.* 


It is only fair to record, however, that the statements of 
veterinarians, which we here quote and accept, are not ac- 
cepted by certain lay leaders. The editors of the Rural 
New Yorker, for example, are waging a vigorous campaign 
against tuberculin testing. Senator Carter Glass of Vir- 
ginia, an owner of pure bred cattle, has written his experi- 
ence with testing, contending that it was not reliable in 
certain cases. His story appears as Senate Document No. 
85, Tubercular Infection of Animals: 


*A more technical treatment of the topic than that in the Farmers’ Bulletin 
is found in the United States Department of Agriculture Circular No. 249, 
Washingt gton, 
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3. That the city acted too drastically in enforcing its 
high standards through the ordinance of December, 1925, 
which went into effect April 1, 1926. x) 

The ordinance of December, 1925, was passed 
little warning to farmers and with little time for a large 
number of producers to have their testing done. A federal 
official identified with the testing work of the Department 
ef Agriculture informed-us that there were not enough 
veterinarians in the area to test the necessary number of 
cattle between December 23, 1925, and April 1, 1926. 


It was necessary for large numbers of farmers who were 
willing to have their herds tested to sacrifice their markets. 
In most cases this was only a temporary loss; in others 
it was permanent. Prices of cattle in neighboring states, 
e.g., Wisconsin, rose at the time due to the large demands 
from Illinois. This condition placed added burdens upon 
the dairymen in the Chicago area. 

The studies of Mr. Hutchinson in McHenry County, 
showed that farmers had been testing at an increasing rate 
for several years prior to December, 1925. He has esti- 
mated that at the rate farmers had been testing it would 
have taken only two years longer to achieve the same re- 
sult as was evident in 1927. In other words, there would 
have been the same result in numbers of herds tested by 
the summer of 1929 as there were in the summer of 1927. 
This means that the city could have had its desired ob- 
jectives by waiting two years longer, and it would not have 
disrupted rural communities and intensified the rural- 
urban conflict in the process. Testing was going on, stim- 
ulated by a long-time educational program carried on by 
farm organizations and state agencies. 

It is also known that at the very time when the city 
Chicago was forcing its standards upon dairymen at short 
notice, a large part of the pasteurizing equipment in the 
city was found to be defective. It is evident that the city 
had not been handling capably the pasteurization of milk 
within its own borders. An article by Frank Ridgeway’ 
states the condition discovered by i W. Putnam, 
Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Products of the Chicago 
Health Department. In March, 1926, 222 out of the 247 
coolers in use in the city were of the open type, exposing 
the milk to dust and germs after it had been pasteurized. 
Mr. Putnam held that there was not one pasteurization 
plant where raw milk could be properly pasteurized. The 
Bureau of Dairy Products set about to correct the equip- 
ment, and by November, 1926, it was reported that all the 
necessary redesigning and rebuilding had been done. 


CoNCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


It will be seen at once that we are describing a peculiarly 
difficult situation. The productive capacity of the Chicago 
milk shed is excessive. Modern transportation enables 
Chicago dealers to secure milk from great distances. The 
invention of the tank car tends to put the farmers near 
Chicago at a disadvantage and to give increased bargaining 
power to the milk dealers. This difficult economic situa- 
tion is the background of our picture, and must be fully 
taken account of in our conclusions. 

It is evident, too, that the Chicago milk shed is the scene 
of a great crisis in social organization and control. Farmers 
are not adjusted to city-determined mechanisms and stan 
ards. The city is not consciously assuming responsib 
ity for the present situation among the dairymen. A large 
proportion of farmers within a radius of, roughly, a hun- 


* Chicago Tribune, November 7, 1926. Part 3, p. 4, Col. 2. 
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dred miles of Chicago feel bitterly against “the city,” and 

the way it has dealt with them. We have thus an acute 
-urban conflict—perhaps as acute and serious as ex- 
anywhere in the United States. 

Milk can be contaminated in more than one sense. If 
milk production is tainted with social injustice, it should be 
considered just as dangerous to the public as if it con- 
tained bovine tuberculosis germs. Our greatest concern 
is that ways may be found for eliminating the elements of 
social injustice. 

Our study reveals the close relationship between eco- 
nomic and ethical factors in the social order. The fact that 
this close relationship exists makes the drawing of con- 
clusions a difficult matter. We wish to make it clear that 
we do not present our conclusions in dogmatic fashion. 
They are the results of our study. We ask that they be 
accepted only for purposes of study by those who are most 
intimately concerned with the present situation. 

We are also aware that so great a crisis in social organi- 
zation as we have described cannot be dealt with except by 
organized social action on the part of numerous influential 
persons. It will take a long time and much study and hard 
work to substitute social control for the rather chaotic 
conditions that have obtained between Chicago and its 
dairymen. 

Our recommendations have to do chiefly with functional 
relationships between economic groups. They are mainly 
in the realm of ethics—looking toward improved relations 
between the groups in the picture. We are not venturing 
upon suggestions as to technical matters. 

It is evident that the city should begin to function in 
organized way in its relations with its dairymen. Chi- 
cago has permitted the drivers of milk wagons and the 
other dairy employes to attain to a comparatively com- 
fortable economic level. This has been due to the fact 
that the unions of the milk drivers and of the other dairy 
employes have had unusual leadership and also that they 
have been in a peculiarly fortunate position for bargaining. 
Have the consumers of milk in Chicago and the city deal- 
ers any less responsibility for conditions among the dairy- 
men who produce their milk? 

The question arises at once. How can city people act? 
It is customary for city people who are informed of an 
agricultural situation to conclude at once that there is really 
nothing that they can do. As a matter of fact, there are 
always important and specific things that city people can 
do in relation to the agricultural situation. 

City agencies might become interested in establishing a 
state law which provides more liberal indemnities for 
farmers whose cattle are condemned as a result of the 
tuberculin test. During the compulsory testing period it 
has not been unusual for farmers to have to spend an 
average of $1,000 to replace condemned cattle, over and 
above the state and federal indemnities. The state of 
Illinois has recently increased the indemnity available to 
reimburse dairymen whose cattle are found to be tuber- 
culous. Here is a matter for further study and action. 

The principal need is for a sort of a voluntary confer- 
ence board, on which shall be represented the various 
interests, for example, the organized dairymen, the retail 
milk distributors, the employes of distributors, the State 

artment of Agriculture, the Chicago Health Depart- 
t, and other public agencies in the metropolitan area. 

e are not concerned here with technical details. We 
only indicate certain general characteristics of this agency. 
This conference board should be interested in the balancing 
of interests, and should be representative of all interests. 
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It would be charged with keeping the peace by receiving 
into itself the shocks of ullla, tad by continuously re- 
solving conflict. Its task would also be one of social 
engineering, for it would endeavor to substitute social 
control for the present chaotic condition. More specifi- 
cally, its functions would be to provide a place and method 
of continual conference, for evolving agreements upon 
matters of price and working relationships, and for arbi- 
tration in case of disagreement. This seems to be a 
feasible plan and one most likely to equalize burdens and 
achieve equity for all concerned. 

Such a plan as we propose would at once take care of 
the question, now so vehemently discussed, of “ 
nition” of the organized dairymen. The question of 
“recognition” is always important whenever economic 
groups engage in bargaining, and all groups are justifiably 
sensitive in regard to it. It seems apparent that the Pure 
Milk Association is an organization conservative in char- 
acter and capable of carrying on a program of tation 
with city agencies. Admittedly, city dealers have had dis- 
astrous results with previous organizations. But the pres- 
ent situation seem at least to call for the trial of better 
organized relationships with producers than have hitherto 
obtained. tion among farmers in marketing seems 
essential. The city needs to promote agricultural skill just 
as much as the farmer needs to cultivate city markets. The 
two are interdependent. The city should favor a policy of 
preserving rather than dissipating the accumulated skill of 


farmers. 


[7] 


We urge voluntary cooperation upon all the groups in 
the picture. Voluntary cooperation between milk pro- 
ducers, milk dealers, the unions of employes, and the con- 
sumers of milk, has not yet been tried. No one knows, 
therefore, whether it will work. It would mean pioneer- 
ing and adventuring in social policy to a degree not usually 
practiced by economic groups. We believe, however, that 
experimentation in voluntary cooperation may play a big 
part in solving the present problem. 

We reject the suggestion that the need is for a dictator- 
ship. During war time there was practically a dictatorship 
in the Chicago dairy industry and, in extremely critical 
situations, the control of the strong man may be necessary. 
But the present situation does not seem to call for rule by 
the strong man. It rather calls for the testing of methods 
of voluntary cooperation, a program of self-discipline, 
and the achievement of functional unity by democratic 
methods. 

In this connection it should be insisted that “violence is 
not the way out.” We have good evidence that violence 
has been practiced by farmers, by milk dealers and by 
employes of milk dealers. It a $s to be a case of vio- 
lence begetting violence. If the voluntary cooperation 
upon which we rest our hope is to come, violence must 
obviously be put aside. 

2. We suggest as good public policy a procedure which 
has to some exterit been followed in other metropolitan 
areas, namely a rough limitation or restriction of the 
territory from which milk can, under ordinary conditions, 
be shipped to the city. This should be by voluntary act 
of the retail milk distributors. It means essentially that 
the city shall consciously cultivate and work with a nearby 
group of producers who probably can in the long run sup- 
ply Chicago with plenty of pure milk at a lower cost than 
those who live at great distances from the city. We sug- 
gest this cooperation with that of dairymen who 
are adopting a program of self-discipline in order to main- 
tain the high standards of the Chicago Health Department. 


This suggestion aims to mitigate the present destruc- 
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tive competition. We believe the policy can become a 
moral achievement if the city will begin a program of full 

ration with those farmers who are guaranteeing to 
maintain standards. At present these farmers are dis- 
posed to feel that the city is demanding high quality milk 
but is not willing to provide the social conditions under 
which that milk can be profitably produced. ‘Those 
farmers who accept ethical obligations and undertake to 
cooperate in maintaining high health standards have the 
right to ask for marketing conditions which encourage 
ethical aims. 

This proposal for voluntary restriction of territory is 
vigorously opposed by representatives of Chicago milk 
dealers whom we have consulted. The chief argument 
against it seems to be that if the milk shed were delimited, 
farmers might tend to become careless and high costs of 
milk production might result. One person states that the 
city would soon be paying for the farmers’ mistakes. It 
does not appear to us that wholehearted cooperation be- 
tween dealers and dairymen has had this result in other 
areas, for example, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
Peoria, Illinois. It is rather a way to guard against pay- 
ing for the farmers’ mistakes. It is an act of encourage- 
ment to people who want to stay in the dairy business. By 
requiring a rigid program of self-discipline as the price 
of cooperation, the city would be likely to pay for fewer 
rather than more mistakes in the future. 

It is recognized in presenting points 1 and 2 that ques- 
tions of legality or of constitutionality may be involved in 
putting them into effect, as in the case of many other pro- 
posals for social change. We ask simply that they be 
considered on their merits. 


3. Since this report has been made possible by church 
agencies, it is appropriate that we should address a special 
word to pastors and lay leaders of all the churches in Chi- 
cago and in the Chicago milk shed. Upon those who have 
had the responsibility of preparing this report, it has been 
impressed that the churches have unusual opportunities 
before them. The leaders among the farmers have stated 
frequently that they hoped the leaders of the country 
churches would become aware of the present situation. 


For churches in city and country we suggest that the 
present situation be made the occasion for a project in 
social and religious education. The churches may help to 
interpret city to country and vice versa. 


Churches in the city and country may attempt to interest 
rural and urban leaders in dealing systematically with the 
situation. Pastors and lay leaders can influence the opin- 
ions and attitudes of many people. They can themselves 
study the situation. Organization within the churches 
might take up systematically the study of this report. The 
city church has a peculiar responsibility because it is not 
handicapped by conditions in the rural areas which give 
us so much concern. 


Upon the country church, with much less equipment 
and leadership, comes a task perhaps just as difficult. It 


is close to the people who feel most deeply about the pres- 
ent conflict. There are many churches with both “testers” 
and “non-testers” in their membership. Every farmj 
community in northern Illinois has its “city-haters”@> 
those who have failed to face the situation and who go 
on with their tasks feeling that they have been ruined by 
the city. 

One of the chief functions of the country churches 
will be to educate people to become aware of and to face 
squarely the present situation. If pastors and lay leaders 
will become proficient in case work, they can help many 
families to make adjustments. Mr. Hutchinson’s studies 
in McHenry County show that church members have 
tended to adjust to the present situation in larger numbers 
than non-church members. It also appears that those 
who are church members tend to be members of farmers’ 
organizations in larger proportion than the non-church 
members. Thus those in the churches had wide contacts 
and more opportunities to be informed about what was 
going on. Is it not one of the functions of the modern 
church to assist people in making necessary social ad- 
justments ? 

This appears to be at present the great responsibility 
for the country ministry and the country 
urch. 

4. A word to the civic agencies. The churches have 
functioned by describing the present situation and calling 
attention to one of Chicago’s major problems. It is evident 
that other agencies are very much concerned, and will 
probably have to hear the brunt of the burden of making 
satisfactory adjustments. There are said to be over 1, 
civic agencies in Chicago. We believe that they sho 
give systematic consideration to the situation described 
this report and decide upon some appropriate course of 
cooperative action. The present situation among the 
dairymen is a matter for civic concern. All members of 
civic agencies are consumers of milk. All of them want 
only the best and purest milk for mothers and children. 
Should they not also become concerned about the conse- 
quence of Chicago’s standards among neighbors who live 
only fifty miles away? 


ACTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


At the various sessions of the conferences held under 
the auspices of the Chicago Church Federation, certain 
recommendations were made. It was voted to send copies 
of the study to all ministers in Chicago and vicinity. It 
was recommended that local churches invite the field repre- 
sentatives of the Pure Milk Association to speak at their 
gatherings, and that the drama Milk be given in as many 
churches as possible. The conference also requested that 
the Commission on the Church and Industry of the Federa- 
tion send representatives to attend meetings of the informal 
citizens’ committee which at the request of the dairymen 
is investigating the situation. This committee is now hold- 
ing hearings in the dairy district. 


Extra copies of this issue can be secured at 10 cents each. 
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